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ENTERED AT STATIONERS' HALL. 




PREFACE. 



The aim of this System Is to produce 
the utmost degree of Brevity, combined 
however with a sufficient measure of 
Intelligibility to enable the practical 
writer to read his subject with ease and 
accuracy ; but the facility with which he 
may accomplish this desirable object will 
depend chiefly on himself: for, after all 
I believe it will be found that practical 
superiority in Short-Hand depends more 
upon individual taste, talent, and appli- 
cation, than upon the efficient design and 
nice adjustment of any particular plan 
whatever. 

With a view of i'endering the book 
more acceptable in point of price, thi« 
Edition has been cbhsiderably abridged j 
and yet a sufficiency of matter has been 
retained to respond to its original design 
— that of explaining the art of steno- 
graphy generally ; and also, of superin- 
ducing some new principles, calculated 
to promote its advancement. 
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, 1. Write iKuforiiily in thd same mamler, 
making use of the Arbitraries as occasion 
may offer. 

2. Reject To>wels ; especially mutes and 
▼owels in the middle of words. Exs. ft-^, 
case ; it, any. 

3. In the choice of consonants, adhere to 
sound ; rejecting dormant letters and such as 
are not fully articulated. Exs. m-j^ image ; 
ir-f, bright; n-n«, enhance. 

Exception. Sound may, in some measure, 
be departed from, when it can be sufficiently 
expressed by a shorter character than that 
u«uaQy assigned ta ^U Bxs. n-^ft^mk^ in* 
trench ; m-«^ aimise. 

4. In some words^ entire syllables dre 
omitted, or otherwise dkninisbed ia quaatitj^. 
ilxe. t-0-o-ii/, dasoclYan^age ;^ II* j€-4, iftstttiite* 

5. Superfluous words in the sypta^ are 

B 



RULES. 



■m, much fAi^^^H 



dispensed nitli. Exs. m-gk-s-m. 
SLtme ; m-b, it may be so. 

G. Infinities of verbs suffice to express the 
inAexions of the present tense; and also the 
past tenses, when formed by ed or en, Exs, 
d-l-v, thou Iove«t; v-l-v, we loverf; th. 
they have given. 

Exception. When the infinitiye ends with 
a domiaaut vowel, the past tenses require thi 
usual addition of d or n. Exs. s-d, said, 
Ml-n, slain. 

7. Words having a close affinity to 
other, especially those which compose tin 
auxiliary verbs and adverbial phrases, ma' 
generally be joined together. Exs. i-m- 
m-gi-k, I may be mistaken ; b-l-tn-nii, by 
means. 
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THE ALPHABETS. 

PLATES 1,3. 

There are twenty consonants in each of the' 
Alphabets, and the form of each, in reference 
to their number and design, is as simple as 
possible. All the consonants have names as- 
signed to them, as will be seen under the head|J 
tf f Sptlling. 



THE ALPHABETS. 3 

The letters of the alphabets arc consanants 
ar symbols o( sound, calculated for the for- 
mation of words in a manner independent of 
orthographical construction : they are also 
applicable to various significations compri- 
j one or more entire words. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that although a great 
number and diversity of significations are 
thus expressed initially, initials are never to 
be used, except when they apply to one of 
these, or some other regular and determinate 
significations ; otherwise they will lead to 
obscurity and confusion. 

The g is never pronounced like_;. 

The th is pronounced as in theme, not as in 
Me. 

The tvh always signifies a word : as a con- 
sonant, its sound is expressed by thete: as, 
tv-th, whether; v-t, white. 



SIGNIFICATIONS 

Consonants* 



It is obvious that the numerous Significa- 
tio us of the Consonants, if readily applicable. 



THE ALPHABETS, 



R]U9t cODtribute very materially toward: 
pedition ; and, the condeosatioD of sounds, 
with corri;spoiiding meanJn^H, si^nitied by 
the Alphabets, is, I lliiok, consistent with the 
genius of the English language, so rife with 
monosyllables, which to express separately by 
the aid of vowels is an operation too lardy for 
the business of short-hand : at the same time 
this scheme does not render the reading too 
intricate, for, if the writer has a due acquaint' 
ance with his subject, as well as knowledge 
of his art, the true sense will, in inost pas- 
sages, be immediately apparent. 

The Alphabets should be learnt by rote, so 
as to be able to repeat the Names and Signi- 
fications of the Consonants with readiness and 
without hesitation : after this, the right ap- 
plication of the Signifioations, both in writing 
and reading, will gradually become easy and 
familiar. 






FIRST ALPHABET. 

PLATE 1. 



In writing, the Letters are generally draw* 
downwards j the i, gu, and r, however, are 
carried up. 
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JUGATIONS. 7 

uniting the sound and effect of these com- 
bined letters. 

However, not to rest on this consideration, 
the joint consonants or combinations here ad- 
verted to, which we shall take the liberty of 
calling Jugations, it falls within our province 
to notice, inasmuch as they are connected 
with and give greater effect to our method of 
Spelling. 

Under the term Jugations as applicable to 
stenography, we do not mean to include such 
combinations as consist wholly or in part of 
dormant letters or of such as are but imper- 
fectly articulated: as, gh^ and nd\ nor those 
which have no place in short-hand : as, chr 
and pA, these being signified by kr and y*; 
nor the plural «; nor the signs of the present 
tense — «, st^ and tK 



8 W&A1lQii9i 

JUGATIONS. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Used either at the beginning or at the end of 
Words or Syllables, 



BI9 as in Blow, tumble. 

* Ch -- — Chuse, catch. 

* Sh Shape, rush. 

Sk Skill, risk. 

Sm Small, schism* 

* Sp Spot, lisp. 

St — .. — Stay, cast. 

'^ Th They, both. 



JUGATIONS. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Used only at the beginning of Words or Syllables. 



Br Bright. 

CI Clear. 

Cr Cry. 

Dr Draw. 

* The Jugations marked with an asterisk form pail of the 
Sad Alphabet, Plate 2; those with two stars are among the 
TerminaU^ Plate 3. 
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Where there are more than one character 
assigned to a Consonant, the tirst only is to 
be considered as the ))roper consonant, or that 
which may be written singly ; the others being 
used merely as substitutes or agents, for the 
facility of joining. The last «, and a, are 
used only at the end of tforda, as finals ; for 
the sake of freedom, they are made tapering', 
and with as much curvature as may be con- 
venient. 

The loop or turn is never used at the end 
of words : its proper sounds are pe and e«. 

The 2nd a is used before k, /, and the 3rd 
p: it is properly tk, but, as the sounds are 
somewhat alike, it serves as an agent for s. 

Where there are two reversed characters to 
a Consonant, they are called parallels ; their 
use is to give freedom and facility to the 
writing. 



gECOND ALPHABET. 

PLATE 2. 



Most of the observations in regard to ths 
1st Alphabet, apply to this also. 
The »p is begun at top, leaving the p part 




oil the line ; on the contrary, the $qu is be^un 
at bottom, leaving the qu part on the line ; 
consequently these two characters can never 
be tnistaken for each other, especially when 
joined to other letters : in lilie maaner in 
forming the spp, the pp part is left on the line. 
The sv, spl, »pr, sav, and thr are begun at 
bottom. 

The Parallels for ch, and shr are properly 
»h; but, as they form very convenient junc- 
tions, they are used as agents for the two 
former Consonants, the sounds being some- 
what similar. 



JUGATIONS. 



There are, in the English language, several 
joint consonants, which, though they are ex- 
pressed by combinations of two and three 
letters, are, nevertheless, produced by a sim- 
ultaneous action of the organs of speech ; 
and, as the elTect and design of these primary 
letters are thereby very much changed and 
obscured, these joint consonants, which ge- 
nerally incluile a liquid, might be more 
properly signified by secondary consonants 
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Fl Flaw. 

Fr — ^— Friend. 

Gl . Glow. 

Gr Grow. 

Pi Plough. 

Pr ■ Prove. 

SI Slight. 

Sc Scale. 

Scr Screw. 

* Shr Shrewd. 

Sn Snow. 

* Spl Split. 

* Spr Spfain. 

* Sq — — Sqtieeze. 

* Str — — Strings 

* Sw Sweep. 

♦Thr -— ThriTe. 

Tr Train. 



JUGATIONS. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Used only at the end of Words or Syllables.' 



Dth Breadth. 

Ft Soft. 

♦♦Lf Pelf. 
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1 JUGATIONS. 

**Lk Bulk. 

Lm Film. 

Ls False. 

Lv Twelve. 

* * Mp Stamp. 

Ms Glimpse. 

Mt Tempt. 

No fnsj Chance. 

Ns Sense. 

Nch Branch. 

Nge ('njj Range. 

(Ng Tongue. 

* * t Nk ^ Brink. 

Nt Plant. 

Nth Length. 

Ps Lapse. 

Pth Depth. 

Besides the above, there are several com- 
bined consonants at the end of words, which, 
though, for the sake of being more clearlj 
Understood, they have not been ranged, as 
such, among the foregoing Classes, have, in 
short-hand, the effect of and may be con- 
sidered as Jugations. 
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JUGATIONS 



Used at the endy and some of them also at the 
beginning of Words and Syllables, 



Jugations, 


Words, 


Pronaunced, 


kl 


Tickle. 


Tiki. 


si 


Whistle. 


Wisl. 


SQ 


Lesson. 


Lesn. 


tl 


Rattle. 


Rati. 


tm 


Bottom. 


Botm. 


in 


Patten. 


Patn. 


yl 


Rival. 


Rivl. 


Tn 


Even. 


'Evn. 



SPELLING. 



In this system, the Vowels (that is to say 
the notation of them as mere letters) are 
wholly and systematically excluded, as im- 
pediments to speed ; although a portion of 
them, at least, has hitherto been generally 
considered as essential to every description 
of writing. 

In so doing, however, it is necessary that 
something should be offered as a succedaneum 
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for these Imbiliml assistances; and this, [ 
think, presents itself in the use of the common 
vowel, or e understood, which, being inva- 
riably applicable to, as if inherent in each 
con^jonant, requires not the application of any 
mark. 

Tbe letter e is designated as the common 
vowel, because it is not only in the most fre- 
quent request, but is more assimilated than 
any other to the generality of vowel-sounds. 

The method of using the e or common 
vowel, is to sound it, at pleasure, either be- 
fore or after, or both before and after each 
consonant ; by which means three variations 
of articulation are, if necessary, obtained, 
whereby the proper sense is, as it were, me- 
chanically elicited. The plan is certainly 
very difficult, but not insurmountable. Com- 
pare several of the aignilications in the 1st 
and 3nd Alphabets with the systematic iiounds 
expressed in the two following tables : ai 
ebb, able; be, be, by, bury ; ebbe, obey. 
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SPELLING, 

OR 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE CONSONANTS. 



FIRST ALPHABET. 


Name. 


Pronounced. 


Be. 


Eb, be, ebbe. 


Ka. 


Ek, ke, ekke. 


De. 


Ed 9 de, edde. 


Ef. 


Ef, fe, effe. 


Ghe. 


Eg, ghe, egghe 


Hod. 


he 


Ja. 


Ej, je, ejje. 


El. 


El, le, elle. 


Em. 


Em, me, emme. 


En. 


En, he, enne. 


Pe. 


Ep, pe, eppe. 


Que. 


— que, ecque. 


Er. 


Er, re, erre. 


Es. 


Es, se, esse. 


Te. 


£t, te, ette. 


Ve. 


Ev, ve, ewe. 


Wod. 


— we — 


Ex. 


Ex, — exe. 


Yi. 


— ye — 


Zed. 


Ez, ze, ezze. 




c 



SPELLING. ^^^1 

SECOND ALPHABET. ^^^^^B 

Proaownecrf. ^^^^^^^^^^| 

Che, ech, eche, ^^^^H 

Pej, epej, pejjc. ^^^^^M 

Pep, epep, peppe. ^^^^^^^^| 

esp, ^^^^^^^^^1 

Sque, — esque. ^^^^^| 

Ses, esses, sesse, essesse. ^^^^H 

)Pes, eppes, ^^^^| 

Sev, essev, serve, essevve, esve. ^^^H 

Swe, eswe. ^^^H 

Eth, the, ethe. ^^^| 

Exp, — expe, ^!^^H 

Sher,eslier,8lierre,esherre,slire,eshre. ' 

Spel, espel, spelle, espelle, sple, esple. 
Sper,esper,sperre,esperre,spre,espre.H^^J 
Spep, espep, espeppe. ^^^H 

Sosev, essoser, eosevve, essosevte. ^^^| 



Clie. Che, ech, eche, 

Pej. Pej, epej, pejjt 

Pep. Pep, epep, peppe. 

She. She, esh, eshe. 

Spe. Spe, esp, espe. 

Sque. Sque, — eaque. 

Ses. Ses, esses, sesse, essesse. 

. — (aapi)Pes, eppes, 

Sev. Sev, esse% 

Swe. Swe, 

Eth. Eth, the, ethe. 

Horn. 

Exp. 

Sher. 

Spel. 

Sper. 

Spep. 

SoseT. 

Sosne. Soswe, e 

Ster. Ster, ester, sterre, esterre, stre, estre, 

Ther. Ther, ether, therre, etherre, thre. 





wm.T«me. 






SPELLING. 


FJ.T.TNG WITH SINGLE 


CONSONAN' 


Cons. 


SpeU. 


Meaning. 


b-i 


be-et 


beat. 


b.t 


eb-et 


abbot. 


k-a 


kes 


case. 


k.» 


ek-es 


accuse. 


d-n 


ed-en 


ordairi. 


d-r 


de-er 


doer. 


/-« 


ef-en 


often^ 


/-« 


fen 


find. 


9-1 


eg-el 


eagle. 


g-i 


ghe-el 


goal. 


>-»• 


ej-er 


urge our. 


J-*- 


je-er 


enjoy our 


l-j 


el-ej 


allege. 


i-j 


el-eje 


elegy. 


l-j 


lej 


liege. 


99t-1» 


em-en 


amen. 


m^n 


em-en-e 


harmony. 


m^n 


men 


man. 


n-8 


en-es 


in his. 


n-s 


nes 


BOWS. 


p^ 


per 
c2 


pure. 



IS 



'•#' 
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SPFJiLING. 




Cons, 


Spelt, 


Meaning, 


q.t 


quet 


. quite. 


q.t 


ecque-te 


equity. 


r-a 


er-es 


arouse. 


r-a 


res 


rows. 


8^t 


es-et 


IS It. 


s^t 


set 


set. 


Un 


et-en 


attain. 


Un 


ten 


tone. 


V»8 


ev-es 


have us. 


t?-« 


ve-se 


we see. 


W^l 


wel 


while. 


W^l 


wel-e 


wily. 


xA 


ex-el 


exile. 


y.r 


ye-er 


ye are. 


zA 


zel 


zeal. 


z-l 


ez-el 


as all. 



SPELLING WITH CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 



Cont, 


Spelt, 


Meaning, 


ch-^t 


eeh-et 


each heart. 


ch-t 


chet 


cheat. 


P'j 


pej 


page. 


P'j 


pej-e 


perjury. 


P'j 


ep.ej-e 


apogee. 





SPELLING 


t 


Cons, 


SpeU, 


Meaning. 


PP-r 


pep-re 


popery. 


sh'S 


esh-es 


ashes. 


sh'S 


she-es 


she is. 


sp 


esp 


asp. 


sp'S^s 


spes-es 


spacious. 


sq-l 


squel 


squall. 


itq-l 


esquel 


he has quelled 


ss-m 


sesm 


schism. 


ss-n 


esses-en 


assassin. 


S8~t 


ses-ette 


society. 


88 't 


esses-e-te 


associate. 


p8'l 


pesl 


parcel. 


p8'l 


epesl 


apostle. 


8V'n 


sevn 


seven. 


SV'H 


. essevn 


as seven. 


8V-t 


sev-ette 


severity. 


8V't 


es-ve-et 


as we ought. 


8W't 


swet 


sweet. 


8mA 


es*wet 


as white. 


th^n 


eth-en 


heathen. 


th-n 


then 


thin. 


xp-r'8 


exp-res 


express. 


xp'Ut 


expe-tet 


expedite. 


8hr'-n 


esher-en 


usher in. 


$hrrt 


sher-te 


surety. 


<Ar-fi 


shren 


shrine. 


8pU 


espelle-et 
c3 


it is palliated. 
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SPRLLINGf. ^^^ 


Cam. 


Spell. 


Meaniag. 


spl-t 


splet 


Split. 


apr-a 


spcrre-ea 


spurious. 


gpr.g 


spres 


aprucp. 


spr-t 


apret 


spread. 


spr-th 


esp-reth 


his breath. 


spp.t 


espeppe-te 


his property. 


tSV-B-b 


easoaev-es-eb 


it is so serviceabl 


s»v-n-t 


soseyn-te 


so senenly. 


g»«,.f.t 


soaweft 


BO swift. 


esw-t 


esHoswet 


it is so sweet. 


ttr-t 


ster-el 


sterile. 


str-l 


strel 


stroll. 


atr-m 


strem 


stream. i 


thr-l 


etberre-el 


ethereal. i 


thr.n 


threii 


throne. 

i 



Words containing Jugations, as also thoi 
which combine the plural « with tlie precertingr 
Consonant, and even those that admit of some 
of the Prefixes and Terminals, are spelt in 
tbe same manner and on the same principle : 
as sk-ch-t, skech-et, sketch out; r-U^ rels, 
rules ; b'»-v-sk, eb-sev.esb, observation. 



PREFIXES AXD TERMTNALB, 



PREFIXES AND TERMINALS. 



rThe (le^i^n of the Prefixes and Terminals 
js, by means of a defined power or destination 
given to Consoniiiits and other marks, lo de- 
si(rnate those sounds or syllables (generally 
prepoaitiuns and terminations] which most 
frequently occur at the beginning and at the 
end of words; Eind which could not be so 
shortly, nor, in some cases, so distinctly sig- 
nified by letters limited to tbe expression of 
t single articulations. 
For tbe sake of expedition, those marks or 
characters that are intended to touch or in- 
tersect some other mark or character, are not 
to be written until the whole Word, or com- 
bination of characters of which they form a 
part, is otherwise finished ; the pen is then to 
be lifted and these distinctive marks affixed, 
but they must nevertheless be read in the 
order in which they appear. 

In some systems prepositions are written 
separately, and smaller than the rest of the 
word to which they belong, but this expedien 
to ABcertaifl their preseBC« detracts from thte 
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requisite expedition of short- liatul ; in our 
plan therefore they are written in line and of^ 
the same size as other characters. 



JUNCTION OF CONSONANTS. 

PLATE 4. 



This Plate exhibits the facilities which this 
plan affords of joining the Consonants and 
other characters. The characters at the top 
of the Table are to be used as initials; and 
as, for tbe most part, the junctions and unions 
include no more than two characters, those 
on the left, if the characters joined are to 
taken for words^ must unaToidably be 
dered as finals : underneath the former and 
opposite to the latter is the junction or union 
sought. Thus the junction t-n, which forms 
the word ten, is found under t and opposite 
ton; and the union m-tk, which forms the 
word wurth, is under to and opposite to th. 

Combinations of two characters in oni 
simple mark, as m-m, to-th, are said to 
united rather than joined. 

In the writing of short-hand, it is proper] 
to complete every combination of characters! 
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or stiort-band word, even though it ahould 
consist of twelve or fourteen characters, com- 
prising perhaps eight or nine common words, 
without lifting the pen : in fact there is no 
necessity for breaking off in any part of a 
combination, for the second character always 
commences at the point where the first termi- 
nates, the third where the second lerminatetj, 
and so on to the end. 

It is with a view to freedom and neatness, 
that several of the characters, when joined or 
united, do not preserve that geometrical cor- 
rectness of figure they separately adroit of; 
but are blended in free and flowing lines, 
more adapted to practice than a rigid adhe- 
rence to their primary and separate forma- 
tion : at the same time, it is necessary that 
these new forms or modifications, though free, 
should, as well as the foregoing, be written 
with the utmost precision. 

Some combinations of two characters admit 
of two modes of joining : where this is the 
case, they must not be used indiscriminately, 
as each admits of its peculiar significations, 
>vhich is an advantage as to intelligibility: 
thus jb-n is written in one uniform line in 
order to express can, canst, (Plate 5], and in 
two lines or distinct letters, as in the Plate, 
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to signify command, commend, come in; and 
m-m in union, as in the Flute, may denote 
member, and, when formed in two lines, it 
may serve to express, armament, my aim, 
more harm. 



DIVERSITY OF MEANINGS. 



I 



Learners ought not to be dismayed at ob- 
Hervin^ the diversified meanings set against 
the Consonants ; for a simitar ambiguity sub- 
sists in oral language, which, taking its words 
sejiarately, charges even orthography itself 
H'ith more significatioHS than it can distinctly 
supply, apart from the matter with which it 
is connected: observe the almost incredible 
number of meanings of the words line, head, 
go, &c. and even of the prepositions of, to, 
&c. which are of continual recurrence ; and 
then say how it is that words can, without 
obscurity, be destined to convey so many dif- 
ferent interpretations. The thing would be 
inexplicable, were it not that, in point of fact, 
very little dilticulty arises on thia point; for 
the import of the words even of a rapid 
speaker are immediately understood ; you 
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may mistake t)ie drift of \\\ti argument, but 
tbere in seldom any doubt as to the specific 
meaoiDg of tiis phrases. 



UNIFORMITY. 



It is necessary that every writer of short- 
band, if he would be understood by others, 
should invariably form all bis corobiDations, 
as well as single characters, accordiug to the 
sense and connexion in which they are to be 
taken, uniformly in one particular way ; not 
that single cbaraclers and combinations of 
characters, or conjugations, are limited to one 
sense, though in the case of long conjugations 
it generally is so ; nor that every word is al- 
ways written alike, for tbat must depend on 
the matter with which it is connected, and on 
the facilities which a choice of characters pre- 
sents in the designation of any particular 
meaning; but tbat every phrase and entire 
sense should constantly present on paper the 
appearauce peculiar to that phrase or sense ; — 
to be plain, to write every subject and part of 
a subject, at all times the same, without the 
least variation. 
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UNIFORMITY. 



Besides the advantages of general 
course derivable from thia regular method 
writing, there ia another use, consequent on 
uniformity, connected with the advance of the 
scholar; for, by this means, he gradually be- 
comes acquaiuted and familiarized with the 
appearance and figure of combinations as well 
as of separate characters; and the result is, 
that the appointed and well known sense 
passages instantly presents itself to the mind,' 
so as to supersede entirely the necessity of 
the procefis of Spelling. This plan is, in my 
opinion, far preferable to the usual mode of 
introducing superfluous letters in words, in 
order to meet the ideas of learners ; and then 
of gradually diminishing these superfluous 
letters, according to their increasing talent 
whereby they are put upon the twofold and 
irksome task of learning and unlearning thei 
chameleon words or combinations two or thn 
times in succession. 

For this reason, I would have the youngi 
beginner write, under the direction of a mas- 
ter, precisely in the same way as the most 
expert adept; the difference consisting, not 
intrinsically in the matter, but in speed aud 
neatness of appearance. 
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PEMMANSHll*. 



PENMANSHIP. 



I The pen should be fine, and held lightly 
Dear the point, and in a more upright position 
than is required for ruuning-hand. 
As far as it may be couvenlent, all the cha- 
racters should be uf an equal thickness, except 
the final s, which, as already remarked, is 
finished in a tapering manner. 

In making the dots, the pen should rest on 
the paper long enough to discharge a suffi- 
cient quantity of ink, without any additional 
motion after it is so placed; by which means 
the business is expedited, and the pen is not 
so soon spoiled. 



LINEALITY. 



In short-hand, attention must be paid to 
linealtty, otherwise the writing will not only 
be disfigured but rendered indistinct. 

According to the usual mode of writing, 
the general current of short-hand is directed 
from left to right, and written on a line, real 
or imaginary. The lines should be, usually. 



LINEftLITY. 
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about one-third of an incb apart, the height 
of the i being one-fourth of that (quantity, or 
tbe twelfth part of au inch. 

It is proper that learners, especially those 
who are not good pen-men, should begin with 
ruled lines, first of all double and afterwards 
single; in which case, the size of the cha- 
racters may be enlarged, the distance between 
the lines being increased in proportion. 

Initials, prefixes included, and all separate 
characters are written on tbe line, or, in the 
case of double lines, between the lines. The 
level of some of the characters which are 
joined in succession, must depend upon the 
direction of the initial and following charac- 
ters: it may be on the line, or it may be a 
little above or below it ; but it should not de- 
viate from it either way more than twice the 
length of tbe t. Characters which run on a 
level above or below the line may be written 
a little smaller than the rest. In conjuga- 
tions inclining downwards, the perpendicular 
marks may, in some cases, be shortened in 
size, in others abridged, in number, so as to 
keep them witliiu due limits. 
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CONTRACTION. 

Wtien two letters of like denomination, and 
intended to convey a similar sound, fall toge- 
tlier, either by meeting in the same word or 
by ending one word and beginning the next, 
they are, in conjugations or combinations of 
characters, sufficiently expressed by one only. 
Exs. g-m-r, summer ; n-a-m-ek, in some mea- 
sure. 

Common abbreviations are generally ap- 
plicable in sliort-band ; and their component 
letters may, in most cases, be joined. Ess. 
»i-p, M. P.; d-d, D. D. 

But, in some instances, it is better to de- 
part from the usual mode of abbreviatlun. 
Exs. d-m-l, Adm.; l-m-n. Aid. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

PLATE 5. 



The principal features in the Conjugation 
of Verbs are the natural connexion of the 
words, and the peculiar application of the 
loop and straight line, {th), the former to 
signify not, and the latter to denote have. 
n 2 



It is not to be understood, that either the 
single ctiaracfera or conjugations contained 
in the Plate admit of no other si giii lie alio lis 
than those specified : they are more or less 
susceptible of diversi tied meanings; although, 
generally, their construction falls within those 



limits. 



VOWELS. 



loiation 01 I 



Although, in this system, the noiai 
vowels, considered simply as letters, are ru~ 
dimentally and wholly dispensed with in the 
general expression of language; yet there 
are sometimes occasions in which they may, 
with good effect, be introduced as aids : 
such as in the case of proper names, technical 
terms, foreign languages, implements of trade, 
&c. ; in short, on the occurrence of very un- 
common and difficult words. 

Of the sixteen simple vowel-sounds, thel 
is never any occasion to signify those which 
are short : viz. a, e, i, o, u, and oo short : the 
remaining ten may be suf 
by the hve vowels, accordi 
classication : — 
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CLASSIFICATION OP THE VOWELS, 
o, ob. 



0, ou, au. 

U, 00. 



APPLICABILITY OF VOWELS. 



Vowels are affixed to cansoDants, initially 
and finally, acsording to their proper place : 
Exs. a-cl-a, eclat; l-e, lee ; e-l-i, Eli ; o-k-n-e, 
Orkney; o-y-e, Owhyliee; o-l,a.w\;p-o, poh!i 
u-t-p-n, \Jtopian i g-u,gout; cr-ci-u, adieu. 

When the broad a follows another vowel- 
sound, the diphthong or triphthong is eiuffi- 
ciently expressed by the first vowel. Exs. 
t-8-a, Isaiah ; n-o, Noah. 

Distinct vowels may he written compactly, 
each in its relative place. Exs, l-e-Q, Lea ; 
a o-i-o, the Ohio. 

The place of a vowel does not refer abso- 
lutely to the line, but Id the consonant la 
which it belongs, whether such consonant be 
on the line or not. Exs. r-l-a, RoUa; b-t-o, 
bateau. 

d3 
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ARTICI.ES, fie. 



Vowela in the middle of words may, in mi 
cases, be signified by placing a, e, and i under, 
and o and w over the preceding consunant. 
Exs. k-a-sl, Castor ; l-v-sl-u-s, Helvoetsluys. 

When the vowel cannot conveniently be 
placed above or beloiv, it may be put after the 
preceding consonant, Exs.f-e-J', fief ;_/'-t-f, 
fiat. 

When the sense of a word does not readily 
present itself, even by spelling, the whole of 
the vowel-sounds may be applied mentally, as 
if actually written. 

Vonels may be applied at a fit opportii- 
nity, after a sentence or subject is otherwise 
finished. 



ARTICLES, &c. 

PLATE G. 



The articles are a species of arbitraries, 
which, as they frequently occur, are very 
useful in reading. 

The articles in the second column are 
known as such by the smallness of their size, 
although they are formed like the letters of 
the alphabet. 

The conjunction and is joined to the fol- 
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lowing character, in such a way as not to 
disturb its place or i>osilion. For Ibis pur- 
yoae a choice of marks is given, rescmbliog 
letters in t'orm, but much smaller, one or 
other of which will easily join with almost 
any consonant. 



THE TERMINALS 

"SJON" AND "CESSION.- 



These murks, though terminals, may, when 
standing alone, be considered as arbitraries : 
the meanings to which they are applied, can- 
not, |>erhap3, be so well signifted in any other 
way. 



NUMERALS. 

The Numerals are a kind of arbitraries ; 
and as these are so contrived as to be easily 
joined, they are more adapted to short-hand 
than the Arabic figures: it may be further 
observed, that, by their easy junction, they 
are not only well fitted to express casual 
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N-UMERALS. 



numbers; but that, as they are shorter and 
more readily formed, even when written sepa- 
rately, than common ti|rures, they are calcu- 
lated to expedite the business of arithmetic. 

There are two parallels for 9, and two for 
0; and tlie 1 and 2, when joined to other 
figures, may be made either upwards or 
downwards : I, 2, 3, 5, and 6 are doubled by 
tncans of the loop. 4 is trebled by putting a. 
loop at the end of it. By these expedient! 
the joining and lineality, in every case, 
facilitated. The first is used when the 
figures are placed separately, as in ciphering. 
In setting down vulgar-fractions, the figures 
must be made proportionably small; but 
there is no need for the intervening line be- 
tween the numerator and denominator. In 
money accounts, it is preferable to set down 
the farthings— I, 2, 3, leaving out the deno-.' 
minator, instead of the usual method — |, J, | 
the pence, if consisting of two places of 
figures, as well as the pounds and shillings, 
in the like ease, being joined. 

Care must be taken always to set the 1 
exactly upright, in order to distinguish it 
from the 2 and 3. 

In noting large numbers, every point or. 
comma at the right of figures is equivalent tO' 
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I 



three ciphers: thua 2, signifies 2,000; 3„ 
3,000,000; and i,„ 1,000,000,000. 

A point at the left of separate figures, de- 
notes that each figure is equal to three of 
like denominatiou ; thus ,S signifies 555 ; ,6(i 
666,G66; and ,8, 888,000. 

As, in numeration, the three first places of 
figures, viz. the units, are capable of being 
joined together, the thousands, in like man- 
ner, of being joined together, and so on; 
there is no need to insert the comma in tlie 
usual nay, merely to distinguish the thou- 
sands from the units, the millions from the 
thousands, &,c. 

As the numerals are formed the same as 
letters, when figures and words are written 
promiscuously, the former are known by a 
short line set over them. 

Cardinal and ordinal numbers are equally 
denoted by figures. 

Numbers may be expressed either literally 
or arbitrarily, as they are in common writing; 
and, when the former method happens to be 
shortest, and a reliance can be placed on the 
context, it is to be preferred. Exs. n-n-l, 
one only ; t-g, two eyes ; tkr-m-tt, three men. 
written wilh 



Ordinal numbers may alsi 
letters in preference to figui 



when 



ARBITRARIES. 



ient. Ex9. a th-t-m, the third time ; a s-k- 
j'k, the second week; a f-a-m-n, the first 



ARBITRARIES. 

PLATE 7. 

Until ne are able to abridge writing more 
than I find it possible, when composed of 
letters only, a limited and ascertained selec- 
tion of arbitraries will always be of consider- 
able advantage in accelerating the speed of 
the stenographer, and in making bis writing 
more easily understood ; and although syste- 
matists may, by affecting to despise these ex- 
traneous aids, excite a misplaced confidence 
in their literal strength, no short-hand writer, 
whatever may be his plan, can practically 
dispense with these necessary appendages. 
The consequence of a systematic exclusion of 
arbitraries is, that each individual is left to in- 
vent and shift for himself as he can, and the 
probability is, that confusion ensues, to the 
discomfort of the reader, and the deteriora- 
tion of the art itself. 

Arbitraries, generally speaking, have no 
express reference to letters, but immediately 
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convey to the raind the reality of objects and 
ideas, before those objects and ideas can be 
resolved into a verbal or literal shape : they 
are, therefore, the most simple materials of 
which Universal Language can, if at all, be 
constructed. The general use of the Arabic 
figures, nhich are a species of arbitraries, 
and other abstract marks applicable to lite- 
rature, among different nations foreign to 
each other in country and language, might 
be adduced as an illustration of the truth of 
ibis proposition. 

Punctuation is generally dispensed with in 
short-hand, but the period, the colon, and all 
obvious divisions of a subject are denoted by 
clear intervals of thrice the length of the com- 
mon interval bptween words. A still longer 
interval serves to mark the paragraphs and 
principal heads of a subject. 

Considered merely as aids, some of the 
marks commonly made use of in punctuation 
may be applied in the usual nay, and others 
modified, as follows : — 

The notes of admiration and interrogation, 
the parenthesis, and the brace may be marked 
and placed in the usual way. 

Semicolons and commas may be denoted ; 
the former by two commas and the latter by 
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one only, written under the preceding word 
instead of after it. 

Notes are written in the middle of the page, 
and immediately after the subjects to which 
they refer; and an asterisk placed over the 
first and last word suffices to mark their 
limits. 

Besides the arbitraries exhibited in the 
Plate, there are some others which recjuire 
description. They are as follows : — 

From — To. A separate line drawn from 
one word or figure to another sigfnifies the 
prepositions from and to, as applied to that 
word or figure. Exs, j—j, from age to age ; 
5 — 6, from five to six. 

Forward, Forth. A short line joined to 
the preceding letter, drawn forward, and 
used finally, s'tga'i&es Jormard or forth. Exs. 
8-( — , set forward, set forth ; k — , came for- 
ward, came forth. 

Heiteration. A line under a word or words 
shews that such word or words are repeated. 
Exs. w-n-/", wonderful! wonderful!; ^, holy, 
holy, holy. 

Omission. When a repetition does not 
immediately occur, a comma points out the 
place where such repetition is to be intro- 
duced. Ex. a-t-p-8-b Ih n-s-ns ah-ak-p , i^ 
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it (lossible tlint inuocetice should escape, is it 
possible that, ^c. 

Continuation. As in common writing, a. 
long line at the end of a passage denotes that 
th« subject is continued, though nut inserted. 

Ex. « I r-8 andg-H-t m-f ands f , I 

will arise and go unto my father, and say — 
father, . 

Difficulty. A line placed over a word or 
words denotes difficulty, or the presence of 
some extraneous matter: it is affixed to 
prupur names, titles honorary and official, 
technical terms, foreign languages, common 
appellatives, &c. The application of this 
mark rests entirely at the discretion of tbe 
writer, since its utility depends upon circum- 
stances, and its occasional use or disuse does 
not vitiate or alTect the unity and formatioa 
of words. 

Obliteratian. In case of error, two lines 
drawn through a single word, or one line 
through two or more words, denote oblitera- 
tion or that the matter thus intersected forms 
no part of the text. 

Antilkeaia, A sloping curved line set after 
a word denotes antithesis or contradistinctiuD 
in respect to that word. This mark is of 
great use, as it abridges the matter very con- 
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si<icrab)y, and nt tlic same time admits of tlie 
most precise construction. Exs. v-i), virtue 
and vice ; n-th-pr), neitber poor nor rich. 

Oner, Aboee, Under, Belotv. The desig- 
nation of tliis arbitrary consists in placing a 
dot eitlier above or below the character to 
which it relates, according to its intended 
signihcalioii. Exs. g-r-n, ocecgrown ; t, 
above it; l-t, underlet; p-r, below par. 



CONJUGATIONS. 



The conjugations are a further elucidation 
of our plan, and are intended to assist the 
learner in his progress. Tliey are of pro- 
bable frequent occurrence, in consequence of 
their idioniatical complexion; and tliey are 
also easy of formation, and neat in appear 
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SPECIMEN. 

J'LATE 9. 



Plate 9 contains a Specimen of the general 
appearance and etEcieucy uf the cipher, re- 
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suiting from a System "vvhich in many respects 
may be considered New, as is detailed in the 
preceding Plates, Rules, Instructions, and 
Explanations. It will also, the subject being 
in the hands of every one, supply an easy 
initiatory exercise, to engage the learner^s 
attention and talents. 
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